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creditors of the same nation in the settlement of their 
claims. If that were the meaning of the decision, it 
would be appalling, as it would tend to encourage 
just such deplorable and iniquitous conduct as that 
of the three powers which undertook to force Vene- 
zuela to pay claims the justice of the amount of 
which had not been properly investigated. 

The grounds of the court's ruling seem to be that 
when the three powers raised the blockade and aban- 
doned the collection of their claims by force, this was 
done on the strength of the promise made for Vene- 
zuela by Mr. Bowen that, if they would do this, 
thirty per cent, of the customs receipts of the ports 
of Laguayra and Puerto Cabello would be set aside 
for the payment of their claims. The court inter- 
prets this as a specific promise made by Venezuela 
to the three allied powers, and not to all those hav- 
ing claims against her, the pacific creditors not yet 
having appeared in the negotiations. 

It must be confessed that this position, though 
based purely on the technicality of Mr. Bowen's prom- 
ise as it was understood by the allied powers, seems 
to be well taken. We could wish that the court had 
decided the more general question, which was gener- 
ally supposed to be the point submitted, and settled 
it for all time. But this they have avoided, appar- 
ently because they felt that it was not the point sub- 
mitted to them. 

We do not wonder that the award has created sur- 
prise and disappointment at Washington and the 
capitals of the other pacific creditors of Venezuela. 
But the decision will of course be loyally accepted, 
and second thought will probably convince every- 
body that there is nothing in the award when fairly 
understood to encourage a repetition of the violent 
course taken by Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 
Under the award, or in spite of it, we suppose it 
would be perfectly competent for Venezuela to set 
apart thirty per cent, of the receipts of any other 
ports than the two mentioned, and pay this pro rata 
to all the ten creditor nations without preference. 
The decision limits the priority of the three allied 
powers strictly to the receipts from the two ports 
mentioned. 

The claims of the three blockaders, which amount 
to about two million dollars, will therefore be paid 
from the receipts of the two ports first. The total 
claims of all the powers amount to less than eight mil- 
lion dollars. The Claims Commissions, to winch was 
referred the determination of the several amounts, 
have completed their work, and it is interesting to 
note that they have found the actual amounts due 
from Venezuela to be many times, in several cases 
about ten times, less than that which was originally 
demanded. The Commissions allowed in the aggre- 
gate only about twenty per cent, of what had been 
claimed. Justice has, therefore, won in the case a 
pretty substantial victory. 



The Russo-Japanese War. 

With multitudes of others, we had hoped, and in- 
deed believed, that war between Japan and Russia 
would be avoided. The risks involved in a war be- 
tween two such powers promised to be so great, and 
the multiplied interests demanding peace were so in- 
sistent, that it seemed incredible that these considera- 
tions would not, out of pure self-interest, restrain 
them from hostilities. 

But in this we have been disappointed. The clash 
has finally come. Many efforts to prevent the con- 
flict had been made by the peace parties in Russia 
and Japan, by several of the other governments, by 
many organizations and by eminent men in various 
countries. Almost nobody wanted the war — except 
just a few people who are willing to make money out 
of human flesh and blood. It has been more univer- 
sally regretted than any other war that one might 
mention. But all the efforts to prevent it proved in- 
sufficient to stem the tide of political and commercial 
ambition, of national antagonism and suspicion, and 
of eagerness for the fray, on the part of the military 
party in both countries, that pushed them on to 
conflict. 

We are to have, then, a period — longer or shorter 
no one can foretell — full of passion and hate, of the 
disasters and sickening horrors of battlefields, of 
ghastly sea-fights, and whatever else is most horrible 
and unsightly on earth. We are to witness lands 
and cities devastated, homes ruined, families broken 
up, men maimed for life, women and children crushed 
and left desolate and helpless. The details that have 
already reached us, from Port Arthur, Chemulpo and 
the Yalu, make it clear that we are to have a repeti- 
tion, perhaps on a colossal scale, of the blood-curdling 
inhumanities of which war is always full. It makes 
one's heart ache to think of the savagery, cruelty and 
suffering of it all, whether on the one side or on the 
other ; for both the Russians and the Japanese are 
men of the same flesh and blood with ourselves, en- 
titled to our love and brotherly interest. They are 
now at each other's throats, like wild beasts, and any 
one who possesses the mind and heart of a man must 
feel pained and humiliated to see the man in them 
degraded and the beast triumphant. 

The causes of the war may be stated in various 
ways. It is the natural sequel of the China-Japan 
war: 

" For what can war but endless war still breed '<• " 

Ever since that conflict closed and Japan was pre- 
vented by Russia and others from establishing her- 
self at Port Arthur and other places on the main- 
land, she has cherished a spirit of vengeance against 
Russia and bided her time. She was herself at that 
time the aggressor, and her spirit of aggression has 
chafed under the check which she met. Then, again, 
Japan's new army and navy have figured powerfully 
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in bringing on the conflict. With them has grown 
up a strong war spirit. Elated over their quick suc- 
cesses in the War 'of 1895 against China, and priding 
themselves on the excellence of their new armaments, 
the Japanese military and naval officials together 
with a considerable part of the nation have been eager 
to measure their strength with a first-class military 
power. The outbreak illustrates in a peculiar way 
the peril of great armaments, especially when in the 
hands of an inexperienced power. The great mili- 
tary establishments of western Europe would long 
ago have led to a frightful cataclysm, if the nations 
possessed of them had not already had all too much 
experience of the calamities of war. 

On the Russian side, where it is generally felt that 
the heavier blame falls, the causes of the conflict have 
been her steady aggression eastward, the violation 
of her pledges to evacuate Manchuria, the indirect- 
ness, deceptiveness and dilatoriness of her diplomatic 
methods, and her contempt of Japan. 

Each of the governments, in the manifesto which 
it has put forth, has made an effort to throw the 
blame for the outbreak on its adversary, and to con- 
vince the world of its own lamblike innocence. But 
an outsider sees clearly that these manifestoes are 
nearly equally weak and superficial. Neither of them 
goes honestly to the core of the matter. All super- 
ficial excuses and justifications aside, the real root 
of the conflict has been the spirit of aggression, for 
political and commercial ends, on both sides. Russia 
wants more than an ice-free port. She has been de- 
termined to extend her control eastward over Man- 
churia and Korea down to the sea, and nobody knows 
how much farther into China. Japan has likewise 
made it clear that she has something more in mind 
than the mere saving of her existence, or the securing 
and maintenance of free ports for commerce in the 
East. She wishes to extend her control westward 
on to the continent over Korea and into Manchuria, 
both of which she would not hesitate an instant to 
annex, if occasion should offer. Both the powers 
have treated these intervening countries as if they 
had no rights of their own. Japan is using Korea, 
an independent nation, for war purposes, as if she 
owned it. 

For this kind of aggression and antagonism there 
is no superficial remedy. Given the spirit and de- 
termination manifested on both sides and war was in- 
evitable. It was to the credit of the civilized world 
that there was so much talk of reference of the 
trouble to the Hague Court. But for the two powers 
to have been willing to let the conflict go to the 
Hague Court would have been tantamount to a wil- 
lingness to drop the dispute altogether and to cease 
all aggression. If Japan and Russia had been actu- 
ated by the real spirit of justice and humanity, they 
would have united cordially in assuring the inde- 
pendence of Korea and the integrity of China includ- 



ing Manchuria. Such a course would have averted 
all strife and laid the foundations of permanent peace. 
Under such an agreement it would have become easy 
for Russia to have found free outlet on the coast for 
her trade, and Japan would have had every proper 
opportunity for the development of her influence 
westward on the continent. 

And this leads us to the determination of the only 
way in which such conflicts can be avoided. Decry- 
ing war as a cruel and barbarous and unworthy thing, 
right and necessary as this is, will go only a little 
way. The moral level of the nations must be raised ; 
the sense of justice and right toward all men and all 
peoples, small and weak as well as great and strong, 
must be quickened and deepened. Love and respect 
for other peoples as well as for one's own must be 
created. This is the only real remedy, and there is 
serious need of its application in other parts of the 
world besides the Far East. 

It is useless to attempt to prophesy what the final 
outcome of the war will be, which will be the victor 
or whether either will be. Its evil results have 
already begun, and a number of them are as certain 
now as they ever will be. It has already disturbed 
the world, set the great nations to watching each 
other with jealous eye, and kindled a good deal of 
war fever in many places. It has made many men 
want to fight and anxious to go and join the armies. 
It has inflamed the imaginations of tens of thousands 
of boys and set them on fire to be soldiers and sink 
ships and shoot down somebody. It has stimulated 
the development of armaments, particularly of war 
fleets. 

Whichever side shall win, or if neither wins, the 
conflict will leave behind a feud which will last for 
fifty years at least, and be as mischievous as that 
left by the Franco-German war. It will heap up a 
great burden of indebtedness in both countries, which 
will load down and cripple the progress of the people 
for an indefinite period. These and kindred evil re- 
sults cannot be avoided, unless it be possible to gather 
grapes of thorns ; and one might name a good many 
others which the struggle may evolve, for no one can 
ever tell exactly what path the tornado of war will 
pursue. 

The question naturally arises, what influence the 
war is likely to have on the progress of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Not a few persons are so short- 
sighted as hastily to conclude that it will practically 
put an end to it altogether, at least for a long time 
to come. The Hague Court, to which both Russia 
and Japan are parties, has come in already for a good 
deal of caricature, especially in the press cartoons. 
But this judgment is based upon superficial considera- 
tions, and does not get down to the underlying ele- 
ments. The growth of arbitration is only one phase 
of the great movement of social and political improve- 
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ment. It is as strong and abiding as human progress 
itself, and nothing can check it except temporarily. 
It is entirely probable that the war, in its reaction 
upon the minds of the people in civilized countries, 
will actually hasten the progress of the movement. 
The regret over the conflict is so deep and wide- 
spread that thoughtful, humane men everywhere will 
be anxious to see the permanent system of arbitration 
so strengthened and extended as to make any such 
calamity practically impossible hereafter. We may 
hope at least that this compensation will be allowed us. 



Peace Societies or Long-Range Rifles. 

The Chicago Chronicle of February 5th, comment- 
ing on an address on international arbitration given 
by the Secretary of the American Peace Society be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club of that city, said : 

" We are at present on the eve of permanent interna- 
tional peace," said Dr. Benjamin|F. Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society of Boston, in a recent 
address before the Twentieth Century club of this city. 

True enough, but why? Dr. Trueblood bases this 
millennial hope on the progressive civilization of human 
nature, which, he thinks, has been greatly hastened, if 
not originated, by such organizations as the American 
Peace Society and the various international peace con- 
gresses and especially the Hague Conference. The next 
step he hopes for is a new conference like that of The 
Hague which will deal with a plan for universal disarma- 
ment. 

The truth is, the world is much nearer to permanent 
international peace than Dr. Trueblood supposes, but 
from a widely different cause. The pacification of the 
world will be accomplished not by means of the peace 
societies, but in a sense in spite of them ; that is, it 
will come not by humanizing warfare, but by making it 
more terrible. The peace societies are taking to them- 
selves the credit of changes for the better which are 
wholly attributable to the increasing destructiveness of 
the arms and engines of modern warfare. 

From the time when armies fought hand to hand with 
broadswords down to the present, when they fight at a 
distance of a mile or two with long-range rifles, there has 
been a constant decrease in the fatalities of war and a 
constant progress in peace sentiments. It is on this 
principle that war is to cease and that it has already 
nearly ceased. Peace societies, so far as they have de- 
creased the destructiveness of warfare, have postponed 
the advent of universal peace. 

As battles are won not by killing all nor even one- 
tenth of the enemy, but by killing and wounding enough 
to scare away the rest, there is evidently a degree of 
danger conceivable which no army will dare to face. At 
the precise moment when the implements of war produce 
that degree of danger war will cease and men will be- 
come as peaceable as lambs. Moreover, that moment is 
not far away. 

It is a great comfort to know that the Chronicle, 
which we take to be serious, believes that the era of 
permament international peace is near, much nearer 



than the special peace-workers suppose. It is not 
often that the critics of the peace societies concede as 
much as this. They assert usuallythat the advocates 
of peace are sorry dreamers, childish rainbow-chasers, 
wasting their time and what little brains they have 
in vain, trying to accomplish an impossible task. 
War, they say, is a part of the fixed order of the 
world, a great instrument of righteousness, necessary 
to give man strength and the heroic virtues, and that 
it will endure as long as human society lasts. 

But the knowing Chronicle changes the tack and 
comes at the peacemakers from another angle. It 
grants that they are good prophets. The evidences 
of the early coming of permanent peace are so strong 
that it cheerfully confesses that the purpose for which 
the peace societies, congresses and conferences have 
so long worked is soon to be realized. But, in spite 
of this concession, it considers these societies as 
worthless as their usual critics do. They are to have 
none of the credit. They have even been in the way. 
They have used the wrong means. The moral forces 
on which they have relied have been worthless. The 
ideas which they have put forward and upheld — the 
brotherhood of men, international justice, truthful- 
ness and fairness, love and cooperation, the settle- 
ment of disputes by appeal to reason and common- 
sense — have gone for nothing. Instead of dealing 
in these vagaries they ought, according to this new 
prophet of peace, to have been promoting the develop- 
ment of farther-shooting rifles and deadlier explosives 
and bigger and heavier war debts. The world is to 
march into the city of universal peace with eve*ry 
man at the butt of a long-range rifle or astride a 
monster Long Tom, so that all the devils of strife 
and war will be scared out of their wits and made to 
flee and leap off the planet. It is a great hope which 
the Chronicle sets before us ! But the Chicago prophet 
does not tell us how the state of permanent peace 
is to be maintained after these increasingly deadly 
weapons have once established it. In that wondrous 
era will men be kept " as peaceable as lambs " by the 
multiplication of still more terrible and expensive 
engines of warfare? The logic of the Chronicle's 
philosophy would seem to require this. 

But the Chronicle is for once innocent of history. 
It fails to remember that when gunpowder was first 
made it was generally prophesied that that would 
put an end shortly to war. Men would not stand up 
and fight when they could not see what was fired at 
them. They would all get scared and run away. 
But they did n't. They continued to fight. When 
torpedoes — the Chronicle again forgets — were first 
introduced into Europe, under the name of " American 
Turtles," they were cursed by the bishops as per- 
fectly diabolical. They would put an end, in short 
order, to war with all its splendor and displays of 
heroism, so the prophecy ran. Men would not stand 
the risk of being blown wholesale into invisibility. 



